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HOW TEACHERS MAY HELP PARENTS.* 

By Mary E. Barnes. 


I feel great hesitation in giving any opinion on this subject 
and for several reasons. 

In the first place it is always a dangerous thing for the 
amateur to invade the domain of the expeit, and the teachers 
in this room may well feel that they are much better qualified 
to give advice than I am. Secondly, there must be many here, 
not teachers, who have had longer and wider experience of 
schools and teachers, and I am conscious that my want of 
experience may lead me to take a more or less superficial 
view of the question. 

But, as secretary of the local branch of a society which has 
for one of its most prominent objects the cultivation of a 
closer sympathy between home and school life, I must do my 
best to express a few ideas on this subject. And that word 
sympathy gives us the most necessary factor in the relationship 
between home and school. 


n older to understand the conduct of another person we 
must first ha\e some notion of his condition, and if teachers 
know little or nothing of the surroundings of the pupils, how 
can they expect to have a true understanding of the child ? 

n lere I think we should have a verv clear idea as to what 
IS the end and aim of the education of our children. 

,ii , W 7 merel y to turn out so many finished machines 
rT„ h 7 g , CCTtain we " work, or do we want to 

rtd'r'r so ,hat the - v shau be atk * any 

powers so trained ? ves *° milke the best use of the 

-t:^ th r d,nust be kn ° wn bef ° re the . path 

determined bv flip a rntMns an d arts of education will be 
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She says, “ f f eZ a «on he ° f her lde “ were 

a sehoo o ^ Us ,or life “ d hfe be 

end of education 1 Zy SAe worth ^ ^ T" and «"” d 
ends arc likely to be effected by the prevaXgTyJm. 

is trTOVtl, 10 " far > even now , the picture in Isabel Carnaby 
true, of the man who having to earn his own living proposes 

< take up teaching. He admits that he knows nothing about 
i , and says, Just now my idea of teaching anybody anything 
is to say it over and over again, the same words, but louder 
and louder each time, with the addition of a few epithets 
lurled at the stupidity of the pupil. But I daresay I shall 
warm to the work in time.” 

If this is not the ideal of many teachers, it is too often the 
idea many parents have of the whole duty of the teacher. I am 
afraid that not only must we look to the teachers to instruct 
the children, but we must also look to them to help in the 
education of parents. If the desires of the teacher and the 
parent are working towards opposite ends, there is little chance 
of benefit to the child. The father of whom Mr. Paton told 
us, who wanted his son to be a butcher and a good butcher 
at any rate, knew what he wanted and was prepared to pay 
for it. How many of the parents who give their children 
over to the care of masters and mistresses have anyr but the 
vaguest ideas as to what those masters and mistresses are 
to do for the child ? But, you may say, all this is also very 
vague, we want something definite as to the relationship 
between school and home — the question of individual co- 
operation and confidence is much more to the point. 

I think the first and most important point in which co- 
operation is necessary^ between parents and teachers is tin 
moral training of the child. The child must find that the 
moral code he hears taught at school is the same which lie 

sees practised at home. Hnxlev savs, 

4 Learn the true so that you may do the light 


Jllu i di luuk ne neais laugm at — — 

hears taught and sees practised at home. Huxley says, 
‘Learn the true so that you may do the light) and tint 1 

fulness, writes Max Muller, is the greatest luxury of all, t ir 
_ , . . flip man who has 

most expensive luxury m our 

v OL. XV. NO. 10. 
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U, »n,ov it fr° m his childhood - That at a "y rate 

been able t0 euj * rents and teachers can work for. 
is a defi ' ate |T Han nah More again, “ We must strengthen 
Bu '’*‘ ’ while we repel the bold, we cannot educate by 
the feeble » j B , he best rules and after digesting 

,Tem e ’int 0 othe best system, much depends on contingent cir- 

Tgood e mlny years ago I tried to learn by heart several 
specimen hands given by Cavend.sh m Ins book on whist. 
Having mastered a few, 1 waited eagerly for a chance of using 
“ k „„ w ledg e , but alas, the particular combination of cards 
so beautifully set down in the book never fell to my lot, and 
I found that practical experience was as necessary as before. 
This seems very much what happens in oui dealings with 
children. We may have general ideas as to the best methods 
and we may be theoretically well equipped for our work, but the 
combination of circumstances is constantly varying, and new 
and unexpected factors come to puzzle and confuse us. 

We must remember that the teacher’s help differs according 
to the kind of school. Teachers in day schools only have the 
children under their care for a few hours at a time. Then the 
home influence comes in and this of course applies to resident 
governesses or tutors. On the other hand those children who 
are sent away to school are much more likely to be influenced 
for good or evil by their teacher, for then the school more or 
less takes the place of the home. Then teachers in our elemen- 
tary schools have quite a different problem to solve to those 
who have the care of secondary schools. People are slowly 
beginning to realize that to hand over a boy or girl to a com- 
parative stranger and leave the result in that stranger’s hands, 
is not the only thing to be done in the education of their 
children, and it says much for the enthusiasm and the honesty 
and highmindedness of teachers that in so many cases the 
*su t has been so satisfactory. Teachers can do much to 
ucate parents to take a real interest in the choice of schools 

the m°+v, ee ^ ldt ^ dut y g° f 0 some trouble to find out 

: G 10 s and qualifications of those whom they enlist as alli es 

the preparation of their children for their true place in life- 

comfort r^° lC ^ ° cat * n § the unreasonable requests f° r 

r con\ enience of individual pupils that some paren s 
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informed parents, and I am sure after due enquiry has bln 
made, and we are satisfied that the tone, discipline and working 
of a school is on the best lines, we cannot do better than leave 
the details in the hands of the authorities of the school 

Herbert Spencer says, “ Whether as bearing on the happiness 
oi parents themselves or whether as affecting the character 
and lives of their children and remote descendants, we must 
admit that the knowledge of the right methods of juvenile 
culture, physical, intellectual, and moral is a knowledge of 
extreme importance.” One is almost afraid to suggest any 
outside duties to the men and woman who give so much time, 
energy and wear and tear of nerves to their daily work, but I 
am sure whenever conference is possible, the childs benefits, 
and that after all is the point not to be lost sight of. 

Suppose, for instance, a boy of fifteen or sixteen in one of our 
public schools, showing no particular bent in any one direction. 
If the head master finds out from the parents what sort of work 
that boy will have to do, either when he leaves school or the 
University, it helps him to direct the boy’s energies into that 
particular direction, and so helps to fit him in some degree for 
his place in the world ; and it is surely an immense help to the 
parents of such a boy to feel that the school influence is on the 
same lines as their own. And here again, I say, the great diffi- 
culty in the way of real help between parents and teachers 
(for after all it must be mutual), is that there is no clear vision 
of what school life is to do for the children. 

Miss Mason says, “ Education is the science of relations, 
the evolution of the individual is a natural sequence of the 


opening up of relations.” 

What attitude do we want our boys and giiE to ta r e in 
relation to the social, political, religious and commercia 
problems of life ? The man or woman who thinks only of 
getting on the world must regard these questions tom a } 
different point of view to that taken by the man 01 \uma 
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on 


trained helps hVs fellow-creatures towards perfection 

Of life in all its e we should aim at educating f 0r 

According to ^ {or a profession afterwards. And the 
citizenship ’ thorit ies are agreed that a liberal general 
highest ‘uishion of knowledge for its own sake, is the 

education, • pro[ess ional portal and to success in 

master key to e\eiy p 

every possible career or pursuit in life. 

T do not believe it matters what subject a child learns if the 
subiect helps the child’s mind to develop towards a truly 
wide culture and to the result that its powers can be brought to 
bear in the best way on any question of vital interest. 

I have seen letters from two or three headmasters of public 
schools, written to the mistress of a preparatory school about 
ihe boys she had sent to them. The thing that impressed 
them was the fact that her boys knew so little of many subjects 
in comparison with others of the same age, but that they had 
all learnt how to work intelligently, with the result that all of 
them took high places in the schooi at the end of their first term, 
We remember the picture in the Golden Butterfly, of Phyllis, 
who though she could neither read nor write was so well 
informed, and had her mind so trained to think and observe, 
that she was far ahead of girls brought up in the ordinary 
way, and was able to learn much more quickly. I am sure that 
teachers who are able to impress this view of school work on 
parents, would do much to bring about a great reform. 

And this brings us to a new question. We hear a great 
deal nowadays about over-pressure, of children breaking 
down, of the cramming that is necessary in order to pass the 
various examinations, without which there is apparently little 
chance of any important post being obtained by either men or 
women. We ask who is to blame ? 

“ T> r ^ Houston, Principal of Coleraine Academy, says, 
e evil, it is said, makes itself felt chiefly in primary schools, 
fr ^ C ^^ ren are often weak through want of prop 1 1 
st ° an ? clothin g. dull by heredity and allowed bv circum- 
and Jhk c attend school only for a comparatively short time 
pressed t ? reqUe , nt interruptions. The teachers too are severely 
emselves by the system of inspection and paym en 
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by results, and are almost compelled to force their pupils 
to put forth efforts beyond their strength.” 

But the question of pressure in intermediate and higher 
grade schools is also a very real danger. A promising boy or 
gill perhaps dies soon after some very brilliant performance at 
a public examination. In such a case parents and friends 
are only too ready to lay the blame on the teacher. Is this 
blame deserved ? Perhaps in some cases there is just cause, 
but I am inclined to think that it is more often the parent or 
guardian who is to blame in the matter. Teachers, I am sure, 
could help parents in this, because it is often want of thought 
and a belief that the school with the largest number of passes in 
competitive examinations must therefore have the best methods 
of teaching, and that a brilliant performance in an examination 
is the only test of real knowledge and true education. The 
little boy who, having gained first place in a Latin examination, 
said, “ Mother, how is it that the chap who doesn’t work in 
the term comes out top in the exam. ? ” asked a question it 
would be well for some of us to consider when we set up our 
standard of education. 

We do not consider sufficiently the difference in the brains of 
the children. Physiologists tell us that a child is born into the 
world with either a strong or a weak brain, and upon its size or 
strength must depend the amount of intellectual work it can do. 
All a teacher can do is to train this brain to do its work efficiently, 


but it is not in his power to alter the natural strength or 
weakness of it. A wise recognition of this fact would save a 
vast amount of misery, first to children and then to parents 
and teachers, who so often vex themselves in vain because 
they cannot perform a task that is in the nature of things 
impossible. It would teach parents not to expect too muc 
for their children, to be content in many instances wit i a 
humbler career for them than that which a natural and peihaps 
pardonable ambition would suggest. We who are paren s 
and teachers are bound to protect to the utmost of our ab y 
the young lives entrusted to us, whether they e v < 
strong. There was the same cause of complain ec > 

ago. Hannah More writes, “ There is a custom a* ^ 
which is not the more right for being common , thej «e apt 
bestow an undue porportion of pains upon cleve. child, en, 
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a onlv geniuses were worthy of atten t on they should reHect 
nt in moderate talents carefully cultivated we are perhaps 
1 look for the Chief happiness and virtue of society.” Wg 
owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Thnng for insisting that attention 
should be given to the dull boys. If teachers would only g0 on 
preaching that, parents would in time come to believe it. 

j n common with the public, says Herbert .Spencer, in his 
Study of Sociology, “those in authority assume that the goodness 
of education is to be tested by the quantity of knowledge 
acquired, whereas it is to be much more truly tested by 
the capacity for using knowledge, by the extent to which 
knowledge gained lias been turned into faculty, so as to be 
available both for the purposes of life and for the purposes of 
independent enquiry.” 

Why is it that, to take a very common instance, well educated 
women, who have been taught to think and are in the habit of 
using their brains, make, when they really try, better cooks, 
nurses, and even housemaids than those who have only been 
trained to do those special things and have not had a good 
general education ? A large proportion of our boys and girls 
never use the mathematics they learn at school, but no one will 
assert that the habits of exact thought, careful reasoning and 
correct work necessary are wasted, and I say again the more 
variety of method the better, if the result is the most efficient 
use of the intellectual, spiritual and physical powers of the race. 

There is another and not less important direction in which 
eac ers can do much to educate parental opinion — I mean the 
su ject of hygiene. Now that our education is under one 
. ty ] f is to be hoped that many of the depressing and 

have ha!7t C ° nd | ti0nS * n w * d(dl some teachers and pupils 
ha ; e had t0 work will be improved. 

niJ fy. be y S ? encer ° nce more:—' “People are begin- 

good animal Th t St requisite t0 success in life is t0 be a 
b c not enough '! brMn IS f ° Und of little service if there 
•heone bv satifi *° W ° rk H ’ and hence to obtain 

a folly - y nflClng the sour “s of the other n 

^ teacher who ha« +v>n a 
iilc ™,;n l s affection and 


is now cons 


idered 


admiration of the 
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air and even of food has had a marked effect. 1 am not 
spea ung of elementary school teachers or the homes of those 
children who attend elementary schools. It is surprising 
what stupid things we do for want of a little thought, and 
a chance remark of a child as to what it has learnt or seen 
done at school is sometimes enough to open our eyes to our 
shortcomings. 

There is one other matter I should like to touch upon, and 
that is the question of manners. Old-fashioned people sigh 
for the beautiful manners of the days of their youth, when 
children addressed their parents and teachers with awe and 
reverence. 


I know a lady who remembers when she, aged five, and her 
brother seven years, had to stand at the breakfast table until 
their parents came in, ate their bread and milk standing and 
were expected to be quite silent. Having finished they bowed 
and curtsied to their father and mother and were then allowed 
to go up to the nursery and their lessons. These parents 
were not specially severe, but took a real and very kindly 
interest in their children and had them constantly with them. 
The same child, a year later, was required to write, the last 
day of the term, a letter, composed with many tears and an 
alarming waste of paper and ink, expressing her gratitude for 
the great kindness her parents showed to her in allowing her 
to have the advantage of education at the academy of which 
she was a pupil. This epistle was solemnly presented on the 
first day of the holidays. I nm afraid we ha\ e no time foi 
such things now, and I should be very sorry to see such a 
relation revived, but much may be done by the example of 
courtesy, and by gracious manners and gentle wa\ of speaking 
in the presence of children, to train them in the rea ) g°° 
manners that are the natural outcome of true gentlehood. 
Teachers can do much in this way, and even in the very large 

classes of our elementary schools it is possi e, 

teachers in Lancashire Board Schools, 


have told me, to gain 


what friends of " studiou dy quiet voice. 

The character of the teacher lias far more eflec ‘ 
than knowledge or intellectual attainmen • „ 

it said, ■■ Oh ves, of course, he was one of So-and-so s > 

••That girl was under the influence of Miss So-and-so. 
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• ji„;diialitv will have more influence, more power 
with strong m - there will be less necessity of rigid 

of getttng work done, ^ ^ Qf ^ school good , 

,, 0l ,„ h to believe that in the school where the moral 
one he high average of work and the general interest of the 
;J S are best, rules and regulations are least in evidence ami 

discipline (so-called) almost absent. 

In these matters teachers have much better opportunities 
than parents, because it is less trying and, I think, more effective 
for a child to be told of faults of behaviour in an impersonal 
wav in class than to be pulled up at home for the same fault. 

I remember in mv own school days feeling this and taking a 
hint given to a class about a breach of good manners very 
much to heart. If the reproof had been given to me directly 
I doubt if the effect would have been the same. 

There is one question between parents and teachers that" I 
think is open to a good deal of discussion. How far should 
parents warn the teacher of the faults of the child ? 1 have 

talked to a good many teachers on this subject and heard a 
variety of opinions, but my own feeling is that the teacher can 
best help the child by finding out as he or she comes to know 
that child’s character, what are the faults that must be 
guarded against. I think some of us would be surprised if 
we could see how different the characters of the children were 
at home and in school ; and especially in the case of difficult 
children, I should be inclined to let them make a quite fresh 
start. We don’t make enough allowance for difference of 
environment nor for the fact that a child who has certain 
faults, to which special attention has been paid at home, will 
' ery often feel that with a new atmosphere and fresh authori- 
ties a new effort may be possible. I don’t think it is fair, 
either to the child or the teacher, to lay too much emphasis 
n t e particular difficulties there may have been at home, 
t an ^ consc i°us that there are many points I have left un- 

hn tV phyS1Cdl cu ^ture, the question of right feeding i n 
wr mg schools and many details of school life, but any one 

unlesrth W0Uld takC a paper t0 itself * But again I insist that 
thewast^^ ^ re ^ Sympath y between home and school life, 
must cnnt° * lme ’ ener §Y> and material so often complained of 
‘ COntmue - We should none of us like to be the parent 


l)i. Abbot tells us of, who, on asking a question about tl, 
religious teaching in the City of London School said° You 
may hammer it into him at school and I'll hammer il oul of 
him at home I don't object.” The sooner such a condition 
of things is altered the better, and if such meetings as this can 
do anything to bring about the more complete co operation of 
all those interested in education, the society will have fully 
justified its existence. y 

Speaking for myself, I can never be too grateful for the 
influences of my school life nor for the help I have received from 
the teachers of my own children. 


